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THE OEAYON 



THE POOR AETIST; 



SEVEN EYE-SIGHTS AND ONE OBJECT. 



" LiRa is short, but Art is long. That is trne ; and indeed if 
it- were not for these and other thoughts of futurity, we should 
be very apt to lose heart before half our journey was completed. 
And in oar strongest feelings, surely life is not so short as it seems 
by the years. Pictures and poems, which ocoapy a large portion 
of our seemingly short life, may endure long after the band that 
called them out of darkness into light has crumbled into dust ; 
and in that consciousness an artist's life is lengthened by bis 
sense of immortality. Butrpaint and canvas, paper and print, 
food, clothing, and shelter, are meanwhile necessary, since no 
work can be done without them ; and these are our greatest 
difficulty. These are the things that constantly try to pull ns 
down. Yes; these small matters are serious considerations to 
all poor artists. TVemust have the materials for art-life, and 
for mortal life. Of all such I shall soon be exhausted ; and 
then I must leave these bright green woods and mossy banks, 
and away to the busy town to sell my pictures." 

Such was the reverie of the Poor Artist, as- he sat 
one summer's day at the foot of an old tree in a lovely 
wood. The Poor Artist began his career under the eye of 
a popular and successful practitioner, who, in these days, 
■ because he paints, is sometimes called a " master." It is 
as if people were impatient to anticipate the natural smelt- 
ing process to which posterity subjects reputations, and 
therefore try to pass along quartz with the quality and quan- 
tity of pure gold guessed at and written about. The Poor 
Artist soon surpassed bis master; in fact, pictures painted 
by the pupil were praised and accredited to the master, be- 
cause the master had the legal right to display his own 
name upon them. The public is so confiding and the trials 
and tribulations of this world are so great, we dare not 
blame the master. The pupil, however, was not blind, nor 
less confiding tban the public, so he determined to wear his 
own laurels ; be borrowed money, therefore, to purchase a 
big canvas, as well as to supply his necessities while he 
painted a subject inspired by the beautiful nature which he 
saw~ in the lovely wood ; the actual estimation, too, of his 
former labors by the public, brought to a focus, no doubt, 
by the lens of his master's name, further contributed to 
this determination. 

" At length all was done ; he had it put in a tolerably hand- 
some frame ; hired a large room ; and expended his last guinea 
in advertising and announcing the picture for exhibition. He 
calculated that the proceeds of the first three days would pay 
all his chief expenses, or, at any rate, enabje him to meet all 
immediate expenses. 

" The morning arrived — the hour struck — the doors were 
opened. 

" Hour after hour passed. Not a single visitor presented 
himself. The Poor Artist walked Tip and down the vacant 
room in front of his picture, listening to every sound. But 
nobody came. He turned Bick at heart. People no doubt 
thought it too much to pay a shilling just to look at a picture. 



But then he saw them flock all the morning to an exhibition in 
the next street of l The "Whistling Oyster!' 

"The ensuing day was the same. Nobody came; except 
that towards the afternoon, one of his creditors looked in. at 
the door, and shook bis head. 

" The third day was the same. On the fourth, his creditors 
seized on all he possessed — picture included. They said, ' An 
artist who had no name was rightly served for his presumption 
in taking such a step.' So, the Poor Artist being quite ruined, 
was obliged to leave the town." 

No story is complete without love; — nor life. In spite 
of transcendental poetry — in spite of woman's rights, news- 
papers, and legal disabilities — in spite of fostering systems 
of public education, and of various systems of domestic 
neglect — in spite of Latin and sewing-machines, love exists 
and rules without regard to constitutional law or ideal 
abstractions. The Poor Artist fell in love — he would not 
have been an artist if he had not. Before he did so, how- 
ever, see what he had to pass through ; 

" He painted landscapes ou the panels of summer-houses and 
billiard-rooms in the houses of rich county families ; Italian 
scenery and Swiss mountains for tea-gardens and .dancing- 
rooms ; and gothic arches, with a lady followed by 'an Italian 
greyhound, passing underneath ; or other things of the kind, 
for the fair dames of various rural mansions. Sometimes his 
necessities compelled him to paint far inferior scenes to these ; 
and on one occasion, an old lady required him to paint an exact 
likeness of her green-house. It was literally a green-house — 
green all over, with a large red chimney-pot, and red geraniums 
staring through nearly all the windows from top to bottom. 
As he happened to have enough in his pocket to enable liim to 
live for a day or two without further need,. he was about to 
decline this horrid job, when there came tripping behind the 
ancient furbelowed dame, a very young lady in a morning dress 
of white muslin, whose soft eyes were half shaded by flowing 
chestnut locks." 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the green-house was 
attempted, to please — not tbe old lady, but the ante-married 
angel, as pictures of the green-house type are subsequently 
painted, to meet the common wants of post-married mor- 
tals. But the old lady was dissatisfied with his work: — 

" Presuming that the old lady had some taste in painting, not 
to speak of the taste of her sweet grand-daughter, the great aim 
of our poor friend was to make a sightly picture of a very un- 
sightly subject. He accordingly threw a large portion of the 
green-house into a warm deep-shade — placed a picturesque cloud 
just behind the ugly red chimney, so as to modify its color, 
and destroy the effect of its outline— while a gleam of sunshine 
turned a portion of the glass to fiery gold— and right in front 
he placed the old lady and her grand -daughter in conversation 
with the gardener." 

Grandma was pre-Raphaelite : 

" * I do not want fancies and things,' paid the old lady : * what 
I want is my'greon-honse.' " 

She obtained it; and while the Poor Artist labored to 
suit her taste, he allowed the disagreeable task, as if it 
were a coal-barge on one of the rivers of Paradise, to bear 
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him along the delightful stream of love; it was a passage 
to him as full of beauty, and the current was. as swift as 
that of the Bosphorus, which connects the tempestuous 
Black Sea with the ampler waters of the great Mediter- 
ranean; where, as upon the sea of real life, the enjoyment 
of the passing hour is found in the deep blue sunny 
waters we sail ou, more than in any anticipation of pleasure 
upon reaching the distant shores we know not of. Our 
Poor Artist sailed down his Bosphorus truly into the 
hands of a big Turk. 

" He was a large man with a red face and a strong voice ; 
he wore a green velvet waistcoat^; had hia hair powdered in 
the old style; and carried a great emerald- headed cane. 

" 4 I see what has happened!' said the uncle, in an angry 
voice. 

" The old lady was all amazement. She had never dreamed 
that anything was l happening !' The alarming uncle took 
Aurelia aside. There was no help for her; and with many 
blushes she confessed the state of her heart. He then took the 
Poor Artist aside. 

" ' Now, sir,* said he, ' what reparation can you possibly 
make for the domestic mischief you have done? My niece con- 
fesses that yon have had the wickedness to make her an offer 
of marriage. But she has no fortune, unless she marries with 
my consent. And I should be mad to give that to a Poor Artist 
like you. No, sir. Good morning, sir.* 

" The disconsolate artist went hia way. It was a heavy day 
for him." 

But the " alarming uncle" was more unkind theoretically 
than practically, like many good people beside, who possess 
more heart than brain. The Poor Artist 

" had not walked above a mile, before the uncle came riding 
after him. 

" 4 1 have spoken once more with my niece, 1 said he. ' She 
is a very foolish youDg girl. Ahem I I dou't wish to be a 
tyrant ; no, I only wish to act rationally. I am a philosopher of 
The World as it w, and must remain. I exact accordingly, and 
can also make allowances. If, instead of wandering abont the 
country in this way, yon will go to some town or city, and 
work — paint a good picture, and exhibit it, and gain some 
reputation — in fact, make a name, then you can return here, 
and if my niece remains in the same mind about you, we may 
think of it.' 

" ' Ah, sir,' said the artist, ' you are very good, but you don't 
know——' He felt it was of no use to explain. 

" ' Don't know,' cried the ancle. . ' I know qnite enough. Go, 
I repeat it ; and make a name. If I were a young fellow in your 
circum stances, I would soon make a name, I'll answer for it.' 

" * Oh, how, sir ?' asked the Poor Artist, earnestly. * And of 
what sort V 

" * Of a capital sort, to be sure!' shouted the uncle. *I 
would astonish — that's the point — I would astonish people. I 
would paint something that the eye of man had never before 
seen.' 

" 'Then perhaps nobody would understand it,' said the artist, 
innocently. 

" * Pooh 1 what has understanding to do with the matter, so 
that people are astonished? Mankind are not led by their un- 
derstandings, but by what they do not understand. The world 



will run after any ignis fatmts ; but no man will run after a 
wax taper, though it he carried by a prophet. I say you must 
astonish — astound — confound I Understanding is the destruo- 
tion of astonishment. When people know all abont -things, 
wonder ceases. Yes, yes. Go and paint something perfectly 
wonderful — incredible; something, I say, whiohthe-ey© ofnran 
has never yet seen,— -and that will-gain you a name.' 

" So saying the uncle slipped a sealed packet into his hand, 
and rode away. Inclosed were twenty guineas, enveloped da 
a hasty scrawl, to the effect that they were in payment for;his 
nine green-house pictures." 

Here we leave the Poor Artist for the present, promising 
to our young readers, that to them the most interesting 
portion of the book we make them acquainted with,.is past. ' 
What follows is intended to instruct older^ but not bet- 
ter hearts — to point a moral rather than to adorn a tale. 

(To 06 continued.) 



THE T SaUAUES. 

OUTS GBEEN. — THE. BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

" To return to our subject," continued the Linden T Square ; 
"I propose to give you the history of Oute Green, Esq., the 
member of the building committee of Dr. Popnelar's church, 
recently erected on the corner of Smith street and Fifth Avenue. 
Cute Green was born at Jericho, New Loudon Oonnty, Connec- 
ticut, a village located not far from the Thames Biver, but just 
far enough off not to command a view of that romantic stream. 
I am myself a great admirer of poetry in whatever shape it pre- 
sents itself ; but I heartily agree with you that the stories told 
about the formation of New London Oounty are far from the 
truth. The legend current among the old settlers (reported 
to be derived from the Indians) is, that when the world, was 
about done, New London Oounty was made up of the remain- 
ing odds and ends. It would oertainly appear to be so, as the 
eye stretches across the slightly undulating country strewn 
with greenish-grey granite boulders, from the size of a bantam 
hen to that of an elephant, in such marvelous proximity, that,' 
with little exertion, you can jump from one to the other for 
miles and miles, without touching the intervening soil. Oute 
Green's father — Old Green, as we shall call him— was a small 
farmer, that is, a farmer owning twenty-five aores of land and 
an old clap-boarded one story-and-a-half square house, contain- 
ing two small rooms and a huge chimney-place on the ground - 
floor, with the addition of a lean-to, awkwardly attached to thg 
rear,- which accommodated the domestio offices of kitchen and 
woodhouse, and a workshop to do odd jobs in pertaining to 
the operations of the farm. How old Green managed to make 
a living on a farm of twenty-five acres (one half of it wood- 
land), where it is currently reported the squirrels sit on 'the 
boulders from sunrise to sundown, crying for bread 1 bread 1 is 
a mystery our friend Oute never liked to touch upon, and which 
can only be explained by the theory that Green earned one- 
half, while his wife saved the other half that was ^necessary to 
satisfy -the limited wants of the family. With unremitting 
labor from early dawn nntil late in the evening, Old Green raised 
enough to supply the simple table with vegetables and bread, 
and a small crop of oats or buckwheat, to swop at the provision 
store in New London for a barrel of salt beef; this, with the 
home-cored pork, formed an agreeable! alternation of dishes for 



